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LORIDA’S white tail deer popu- 

lation continues to expand on 
wildlife management areas in spite 
of encroaching civilization, addi- 
tional access roads into wilderness 
areas, and increased hunting pres- 
sure. The deer population on 
Florida’s wildlife management 
areas has increased from an esti- 
mated 38,580 in 1956 to 58,000 in 
1963, according to a report com- 
piled by Richard F. Harlow, Game 
Management Division, Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

As the deer population in- 
creases, so does the annual har- 
vest. The 1963-64 harvest of 4,533 
deer shows an increase of 38% 
over the 1960 take of 2,806. While 
the report indicates an annual in- 
crease in the harvest of legal buck 
deer, the margin of increase has 
declined annually and may indi- 
cate a leveling off in hunter pres- 
sure or a slow down in population 
growth of the larger herds, or 
both. 

Approximately 36,400  sports- 
men hunted deer on the state 
management areas during the 
1963-64 hunting season. They har- 
vested 4,533 deer or about 7.9% 
of the entire population of 58,000 
deer. This is a success ratio of one 
deer for every eight hunters. 
Theoretically, hunters could have 
taken 62% more bucks than they 
did during the 1963-64 season. 
This is, however, according to the 
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CONSERVATION SCENE 


Survey reports on Florida deer, and continental 


waterfowl, indicate general population increase 


report, impossible since it has 
been demonstrated that a maxi- 
mum legal harvest of deer hunted 
under a buck law (5” spikes and 
over) seldom exceeds 10% of the 
total deer population, or about 
one-half of the legal bucks in the 
herd. 

Harlow attributed the increase 
in deer population to such factors 
as screwworm eradication, habitat 
improvement, and a decline in the 
amount of year round illegal 
hunting. According to the report 
there is at the present time an 
estimated average of about one 
deer per 52 acres on all the man- 
agement areas. The population on 
the Citrus Wildlife Management 
Area shows the highest concen- 
tration with about one deer for 
every 19 acres. 

According to Harlow, present 
analysis reveals that Florida’s 
deer have shown a surprisingly 
high increase over the past five or 
six years. Deer are beginning to 
show signs of becoming a problem 
in citrus groves and watermelon 
fields. When deer become exces- 
sively numerous and_ concen- 
trated, they are not only a nui- 
sance to crops but they menace 
their own existance by creating 
ideal conditions for a dangerous 
increase in parasites and disease. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Copies of the 


report “The Present Satus of 
White-Tailed Deer on Florida’s 
Wildlife Management Areas” are 
available wpon request to the 
Game Management Division, 
Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, Tallahassee, Florida. 


Waterfowl Survey 


THE ANNUAL WINTER waterfowl 
survey recently completed by the 
Department of the  Interior’s 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife indicates a total increase 
of 17 percent over the number of 
birds observed in a similar con- 
tinental survey a year ago, the 
Department of the Interior an- 
nounced today. 


Largest increase was noted in 
southern portions of the Missis- 
sippi Flyway, particularly in 
southwestern Louisiana, where 
favorable marsh conditions at- 
tracted large numbers of ducks. 


There was also a considerable 
increase in number of waterfowl 
seen in the Central Flyway, espe- 
cially South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Colorado, and Texas, the Bureau 
said. Wintering mallard popula- 
tions in the Columbia River Basin 
in Washington and Oregon con- 
tinue to increase, although fewer 
total waterfowl were observed in 
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THE COVER 


This month’s cover again features identification panels of fresh 
water fishes popular with the Florida angler. Top panels: left, the Red- 
breast; at right, the Warmouth. Lower panels: at left, the Chain Pickerel, 
often called jackfish, or jack; at right, the Channel Catfish. 


From Painting By Wallace Hughes 
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Commission News 


Hyacinth Control 
Activity Report 

DuRING A SIX MONTH period 
from July 1 through December 31, 
1963, the hyacinth control division 
of the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission affected a kill 
of approximately 10,274 acres of 
hyacinths and other noxious veg- 
etation. 

According to a report released 
by V. W. Myers, assistant chief of 
the Commission’s hyacinth con- 
trol division, eleven control crews 
operating airboats, and one air- 
plane crew, treated 105 bodies of 
water located in 31 counties. The 
spraying operation required 5,097 
gallons of chemicals which is 
mixed at a ratio of one gallon of 
chemical to 100 gallons of water 
or other carrier fluid. 

In addition to the spraying op- 
eration, the hyacinth control 
crews spent approximately 725 
hours assisting other fish manage- 
ment projects, 480 hours remov- 
ing obstructions from rivers and 
waterways, and 285 hours cutting 
trails with underwater weed cut- 
ters. 

Florida’s rivers received maxi- 
mum attention during this spray- 
ing period. A total of 3,641 acres 
of hyacinths were treated on the 
Withlacoochee River in Citrus, 
Marion, Sumter, Hernando, and 
Pasco Counties; 1,011 acres on 
the Apalachicola River in Frank- 
lin and Gulf Counties; and 774 
acres on the Suwannee River in 
Dixie, Gilchrist, Lafayette, and 
Levy Counties. 

The Myakka River in Sarasota 
and Manatee Counties received 
treatment on 705 acres, followed 
by the Peace River in Charlotte, 
DeSoto and Polk Counties with 
482 acres being sprayed. Other 
rivers receiving treatment were 
the Hillsborough River in Hills- 
borough County; Ochlockonee 
River in Wakulla County; St. 
Johns and Sebastin Rivers in 
Brevard and Indian River Coun- 
ties, and the St. Lucie River in 
St. Lucie County. © 
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Another New Version? 


The Old Shell Game 


By ERNEST SWIFT 
National Wildlife Federation 


co SUDDENLY are waking up to the fact that their favor- 
ite ox is being gored by, of all things, the Federal bureaucra- 
cies which their tax dollars support. 


During the past fall months, thousands of migrant, non-resident 
hunters in their annual trek to the Dakotas, Montana or Wyoming 
found an increasing number of “No Trespass” signs on areas tra- 
ditionally open to hunting. Where a few years ago farmers gave 
friendly permission to hunt, now the eager nimrods are con- 
fronted with fee payments or no hunting. 


The calls, letters, and visits I have received substantiating the 
above deserve some comment. “What is behind all this rash of 
‘No Trespass’ signs?” is the question being asked. 


Sportsmen generally have accepted the rising cost of their fa- 
vorite recreation, but they also are perceptive, have a good 1.Q., 
and know what is going on in the world. 


The impact of an increasing number of “No Trespass” signs on 
soil bank and price-supported corn and wheat lands is causing the 
most questions, as well as a degree of resentment. Hunters are 
well aware that their tax dollars help pay the subsidies that keep 
the farmers happy and improve the game conditions. 


Soil bank lands seem to pose the number one question. It is 
generally recognized that the soil bank has been shown to be 
beneficial to bird life in the prairie regions. Certainly there is no 
crop damage attendant to hunting, and the landowner gets a nice, 
fat subsidy from the Federal government by way of the taxpayer. 
Now, some sportsmen are beginning to truculently ask why they 
should pay to keep land out of crop production and also pay for 
the privilege of hunting on the same land. 


Before there was any soil bank or the monumental accumu- 
lated costs of crop subsidies and wetland drainage (now in the 
billions of dollars), most rational sportsmen could see some justi- 
fication for the farmer’s position; and in those bygone years—so 
recently passed—few farmers charged hunting fees. They were 
content if the hunters asked permission. 


Previously, there has never been any argument about the fact 
that landowners control the use of their land, unless zoned, nor 
argument that the States own the native wildlife. To a few quiz- 
zical minds there has always been a tantalizing question regard- 
ing the covenant of public ownership of wild game that goes with 
the land. But new and interesting questions are now being raised 
as to the public’s equity, if any, when the taxpayers help support 
the farmer. Should the taxpayer have the right to go on publicly 
supported lands and claim what he owns—in other words, law- 
fully hunt the wild game? 

There is a flood of brochures and news releases going out now 
from the U. S. Departments of Agriculture and Interior encour- 
aging landowners to capitalize on the wild game that lives on 
their properties or to release exotic game species. As stated be- 
fore, native game comes under the jurisdiction of the States, and 

(Continued on page 32) 
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LONG WITH ouR American birthright to own and 
A use them, you and I also have the democratic 
privilege of selecting the brand of firearm of per- 
sonal preference. 

However, if you have long been interested in 
guns, chances are good that you have owned one or 
more Remington guns. The firm has been making 
them since 1816, the year young Eliphalet Reming- 
ton made the first rifle of the now famous line. 

Even if you have never owned a Remington gun 
turned out by the company’s generations-old plant 
at Ilion, New York, odds are 100 to 1 that you have 
used ammunition manufactured at the Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, factory—either under the Remington 
label or that of the Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany. 

As a gun lover, I can look back over the years to 
many different Remington guns owned. 

Outstanding in memory are two .22 caliber rifles— 
a Model 12C octagon barrel pump-action; and a 
Model 24 autoloader. Both were fast handling and 
functioned reliably with assorted brands of ammuni- 
tion. 

Then there was a Model 30S bolt-action big game 
rifle, with Lyman micrometer-click receiver peep 
sight, purchased about 1928. It handled much like 
a sporterized Model 1903 Springfield, and was a one 
shot killer. 

My greatest joy, however, was a Model 31 Rem- 
ington pump-action shotgun, purchased about 1932. 
This model was known as “the gun with the ball- 
bearing action,” and for me it proved so. This 
particular shotgun was used so hard the barrel actu- 
ally wore thin; that took many, many thousands of 
shotshells! In improved form, the Model 870 “Wing- 
master” is its equivalent today. 

But before my time, there were other great 
Remingtons. 

A once-manufactured rifle that present day 
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Pioneers in gun and ammunition 


development and manufacture 


for more than a century 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


shooters may not fully appreciate, but which earlier 
generations lauded, is the Remington Rolling Block 
Rifle. 

In its age—1866—the Remington Rolling Block 
Rifle, as perfected by Joseph Rider after long techni- 
cal study of the few existing model breechloaders, 
was the best rifle of its kind. Strong, easy to operate, 
practically foolproof, it is generally conceded by 
firearms technicians to be the best single shot 
breechloading military rifle ever produced. It was 
exceptionally effective in Indian warfare. 

One of the really fine, 19th Century American 
target rifles was the specially designed Remington 
Rolling Block “Creedmoor” rifle, chambered for an 
also specially designed .44-90-550 black powder car- 
tridge containing a swaged and patched bullet. 
Beautifully made, it had a heavy octagon barrel and 
Was equipped with vernier sights and wind gauges. 
Even in its heyday, the price was high—$108. How- 
ever, the price was no handicap to acceptance and 
use; for nearly 25 years the “Creedmoor” was the 
preferred weapon of serious American target 
shooters. 

The first commercially produced autoloading 
shotgun made in America, the original Remington 
Model 11, came from the Remington factory in 1905. 
It was made on a John M. Browning patent. A 
sporting model autoloading rifle, the Remington 
Model 8, also of Browning design, followed in 1906. 

Favorites in the current Remington line are 
many. 

Plinkers go for the .22 caliber repeaters—the 
Model 552 autoloader, the Model 572 slide-action 
and the Nylon 66 autoloader. 

Tournament competitors of smallbore classifica- 
tion rely on the Remington Model 40X “Rangemas- 
ter” for victory. 

Shotgunners swear by personal preferences from 
among the Model 1100, the Model 58 and the Model 
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Remington pioneered in the development of non-corrosive 
priming for ammunition (back in 1926), and was the first 
American producer to market a plastic shotgun shell, above. 


11-48 autoloaders, and the Model 870 “Wingmaster” 
pump-action. 

Big game hunters find it hard to choose among the 
variety of models and center fire calibers repre- 
sented by the Model 742 autoloader, Model 760 
pump, and bolt-actions found in the Model 700 and 
a new one, the startling new Model 600 bolt-action 
carbine. 

For the shooter who likes to hunt varmints with 
a handgun, there is the single-shot Model XP-100 
bolt-action pistol chambered for Remington’s flat- 
shooting center fire .221 caliber “Fire Ball” car- 
tridge.... 

My preferences are Models 1100 and 870 in shot- 
guns, Models 760 and 700 in big game rifles, the 
Model 40X “Rangemaster” for serious tournament 
shooting and the Model 572 as a .22 caliber plinking 
Pitle: >. 

Remington’s present huge ammunition plant at 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, was once the Union Metal- 
lic Cartridge Company, founded by Marcellus Hart- 
ley. The letter “U” that is to be found on the heads 
of Remington brand .22 caliber rimfire cartridges is 
in honorary tribute. 

Through the ambitious efforts of Hartley, UMC at 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, and Remington Arms at 
Ilion, New York, were legally but not physically 
amalagated under the hyphenated, mouth-filling 
name of Remington Arms—Union Metallic Car- 
tridge Company. (Many Remington rifles and shot- 
guns were so stamped in the years of manufacture 
before the firm’s name was logically shortened to 
Remington Arms. To this day, Bridgeport remains 
the center of Remington’s ammunition manufac- 
tures, while firearms continue to be produced at the 
Ilion, New York, plant. At one time the Ilion factory 
also made a variety of revolvers and pocket pistols, 
but now emphasis is on rifles and shotguns.) 

In the first years of the merger, acceptance of a 
large order for both British military rifles and a 
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million Russian 7.62 mm. caliber rifles, and even 
larger orders for matching ammunition, gave the 
company expanded prosperity. World War I placed 
additional heavy production demands on the com- 
bined companies. Temporary plants were quickly 
built and put into operation to meet the emergency. 
The World War II years brought an almost similar 
sequel. 

Remington—in the days of UMC and _ subse- 
quently as Remington Arms—has pioneered many 
ammunition developments. 

Although the Maynard Rifle Company had devel- 
oped the first and partially successful metallic car- 
tridge—in 1851, manufacture of the Berdan-design 
center fire cartridge by Union Metallic Cartridge 
Company in 1867 was the first practical center fire 
cartridge, and the prototype of modern center fire 
small arms ammunition... . 


The famous Winchester Model 73 lever-action re- 
peating rifle is often credited by writers with the 
winning of the West. But its historic performance 
would probably have been relatively insignificant 
had it not been for the Remington-developed .44-40 
caliber cartridge, engineered in collaboration with 
Colt. The cartridge introduction enabled the .44-40 
cartridge to be used interchangeably in both Colt 
revolvers and the Winchester Model 73 rifles which 
Winchester chambered for that caliber. Early West 
pioneers had good reason to appreciate that con- 
venience. ... 

By 1872, Union Metallic Cartridge Company was 
producing more than 400,000 cartridges a day, 
mostly ammunition for sporting guns. The catalog 
of that year listed more than thirty separate ammu- 
nition types. By early 1900, UMC was manufactur- 
ing more than 15,000 different loads; the basic idea 
then was available ammunition for every gun made. 

Modern age developments include (in 1926) the 
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FISHING 


Custom Fishing Rods 


Despite today’s mass production 
of fishing rods, there is a 


demand for custom-built perfection 
By CHARLES WATERMAN 


T IS HARD TO ORDER a custom fishing rod by mail. 

That’s one reason the full time custom rod builder 
is a scarce article. 

Not very many fishermen are looking for custom 
rods and the ones who are have very little desire to 
put in in writing—mainly because they couldn’t de- 
scribe what they want anyway. 

So it works out something like this: 

A real custom rod builder goes into business cater- 
ing to the select few who want unusual rods or rods 
made with special care. Before long he fills all of the 
readily available orders in his own neck of the 
woods and is ready to branch out into a national 
market but the branches won’t grow. A fisherman 
in Sioux City is reluctant to buy an unseen custom 
rod from Miami because he can’t describe by mail 
the action he wants and the fellow who wants to sell 
him the rod can’t either. 

So it may end up that the rod builder starts pro- 
ducing two or three or more popular models. They 
make money for him but they are not true custom 
rods, no matter how good they may be. 

Now if having your name put on a rod and order- 
ing a certain color of wraps is the extent of custom- 
izing you want it’s a different story. I am not con- 
vinced that true custom rods are necessary. There is 
a lot of choice available in regular factory models 
and if you can paw through enough of them you 
ought to get what you want. 

At the same time, no tackle store could stock 
all of the fishing rods made. If you have a particular 
desire and are within reach of a good custom builder 
that may be your best bet. 

Real full-time custom rod builders with good 
stocks of blanks are mighty scarce but Florida is full 
of tackle dealers and kitchen workmen who can do 
a good job of putting a rod together from assembled 
components. You could do that yourself but without 
the proper tools it would be an uphill project. 
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I visited Bill Boyd in Fort Lauderdale the other 
day. He runs Bill Boyd’s Bait and Tackle at 23 NE 
Second Street and his son runs another Bill Boyd 
shop in the same city. 


Boyd’s been in the business a long time, has one 
of the largest stocks of fishing tackle in Florida, and 
is a true custom rod builder. There’s a compact 
factory upstairs. 


Boyd works with glass blanks. Bamboo rod 
builders have pretty well disappeared except for 
those dealing with fresh water trout fishermen. 


The least expensive rod Boyd makes costs $27.50 
and he builds heavy trolling rods that cost up to 
$250. The first time I heard of Boyd I received a 
rave notice about the fine “snook rods” he was 
making. Those are simply stiff baitcasting rigs with- 
out offset handles. 


He makes these snook rods mainly with two 
actions—one is the graduated or “fast tip’ and the 
other is the conventional parabolic action. Choice is 
a matter of preference and habit. 


Boyd also makes lighter bait casting rods, a 
variety of spinning rods with or without offset han- 
dles, and heavier salt water trolling or boat rods. 
The latter sticks he selects with care to fit the line 
strength to be used, something most fresh water 
anglers know little about. He makes fly rods too but 
isn’t a fly rod specialist. I am greatly impressed by 
him because he seems to want to make just the kind 
of rod you’re looking for. He might persuade you a 
little with his rod knowledge but he won’t club you 
to death with it. 

“Most of our new customers have seen one of our 
rods somewhere,” Boyd said. 


That’s a slow but sure way of merchandising. This, 
of course is the sign of the true custom rod maker 
rather than the builder of a straight factory line. 
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For a couple of years, Boyd has been using epoxy 
finishes to give any color the customer wants and 
he’s extremely pleased with epoxy so if you want a 
complete set of rods to match your new Bermuda 
shorts, he can fix you up. 


A rod builder has more choice in action than you 
may realize. Using one basic glass blank he can 
produce several kinds of rods, simply by trimming 
it at one end or both. For example: 


I have a heavy 9-foot fly rod made from a black 
Harnell blank that’s 10 or 12 years old. From that 
same order number of rod blank a wide variety of 
rods has been produced. Using most of the blank, 
you could have a surf rod. The small end was good 
for a baitcasting or spinning rod; the big end would 
make a trolling rod. My fly rod was made from nine 
feet of the small end but somebody decided to lop 
off a little from the tip so it’s a real brute. 


I have an ultra-light spinning rod that is simply 
the small end of a fly rod blank. I have a tiny bait- 
casting rod made from the small end of a fly rod 
blank. I have a poker-stiff fly rod that was made so 
simply by amputation of the whippy end. Then I 
have three completely different fly rods made from 
the same order number of rod blank—one of them 
is 7144 feet long; one is 8% feet and the other is nine 
feet. 


So you see running up and down a glass stick with 
a hatchet will give you all sorts of results. 


Henry Orr or Spinmaster in Miami was experi- 
menting with some heavy tarpon fly rods several 
years ago and let me try some of them. All of them, 
of course, were tough as bull steak and some would 
cast beautifully. I never did learn to cast with one 
model though. How it was made is Orr’s secret and 
I hope he keeps it. 


Glass rods have a wide variety of thickness in 
their walls. Tapering this thickness changes the 
action. Generally speaking, rods that are large 
around are stiffer than those of small diameter, re- 
gardless of actual weight. Some extremely stiff rods 
are very light in weight and can be fragile if the 
walls are too thin. 


The main ingredients of a rod blank are cloth or 
fiber and resin. The amounts of the two ingredients 
can be juggled endlessly. This means that even with 
everyone using the same fiber and the same resin 
you could come up with some very different actions. 
When you add to that the different kinds of materi- 
als you see that the words “glass rod” cover a lot. 


SEVERAL YEARS BACK I was visiting a rod builder 
and standing around like a yokel to watch some of 
the processes. 


“You want a rod of some kind?” asked the manu- 
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A true custom rod builder, Bill Boyd makes everything from 
heavy trolling rods to light spinning models. 


facturer, who actually constructed the blanks them- 
selves. 

I lowed I could always use a fly rod of some kind, 
I guessed. 

He kicked around in a pile of experimental stuff 
and produced a fly rod. 

“Try this,” he said. “If you don’t want it, give it 
away. It’s the only one we made.” 

I threw it in the car and, as it turned out, it is one 
of my most valued poles. 

But then you might not like it. 


My op Friend Chuck Schilling, who sells tackle 
and writes about fishing, has an abrasive article in 
the 1964 issue of the Fisherman’s Digest, edited by 
Tom McNally of Chicago. 

Chuck, who has never been shy when he has 
something to say, takes the hide off those who claim 
outboard boats never hurt fishing. He quotes chapter 
and verse and names people who are wrong. 

It is also obvious that Chuck gets no thrill out of 
having water skiers cross his line and is not im- 
pressed by outboard hotrodders. 

Everything he says is true and simply emphasizes 
some of the things I have been muttering ineffect- 
ually about. 

Then Tom McNally, editor of the Digest, evidently 
got so burned up while reading Chuck’s piece that 
he got into the act and added an editor’s footnote 
in support of the Schilling viewpoint. The Digest 
costs $3.95 and I think you might like it. 


(Continued on page 31) 











HE NATION’S LARGEST assembly of retriever dogs 

gathered at Tallahassee February 14-16 for the 
running of the North Florida Amateur Retriever 
Club’s first annual licensed retriever field trial. Ca- 
nadian dogs, California dogs and retrievers from all 
points in between competed for honors and Ameri- 
can Kennel Club recognition during the three-day 
trial. To say that the trial was an unqualified success 
would be putting it mildly, and surely St. Roch, the 
patron saint of dogs, was smiling on this Florida re- 
triever club to provide three perfect days in which 
the finest retrievers in the Nation exhibited the re- 
sults of selective breeding and skilled training. 


The field trial program indicated a total of 187 
entries in four stakes. Now if you think the mem- 
bers of the North Florida Club were not running 
scared, you are mistaken. However, the results of 
four years preparation paid off on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 15. Three stakes were being run concurrently 
without any waste motion or frayed nerves. To 
properly appreciate this, it must be remembered 
that some of the handlers had retrievers entered in 
all three stakes. 

The field trial ground, located north of Tallahas- 
see near the town of Havana on the 400 acre Coon- 
bottom farm of J. Edwin White, Tallahassee, offered 
two lakes which had ample cover, fringe vegetation 
and open water to test the ability of any retriever. 
The land area was primarily corn fields in which 
standing corn had been knocked over. The corn 
fields were interspersed with brushy contour rows 
and represented a field trial area or hunting field 
that would qualify as a northern pheasant field or a 
southern dove field. Both the water and land areas 
provided excellent sites from which a large gallery 
of owners, handlers, and spectators could view the 
working dogs. The Coonbottom Lodge served as a 
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DOGS Hunting- Trials - Training 


By JIM FLOYD 


Retriever Trials 


Amateur handlers take 
top awards at annual 


retriever field trials 


focal point for trial activity and after hours social 
activities. 

The four stakes consisted of an Open All-Age 
which is open to any retriever over the age of six 
months but generally dominated by the older dogs 
and by far the best dogs. The Amateur All-Age is 
open to any retriever with a stipulation that the dog 
must be handled by an amateur. The Qualifying, 
which is open for any dog, and the Derby which is 
for dogs under 24 months of age. The Open All-Age 
included a total of 21 Field Trial Champions and 
Amateur Field Trial Champions. Of the 59 dogs en- 
tered in the Open All-Age Stake, a total of 54 had 
previously won a qualifying stake or placed in other 
Open or Amateur All-Age stakes. A quick glance at 
the program indicated that this trial included qual- 
ity as well as quantity. 

At the conclusion of five tests on both land and 
water, the judges of the Open All-Age announced 
the winners and in so doing created without their 
knowledge a series of unusual circumstances. It is a 
practice to announce winners by starting at the 
bottom with the various Judges Awards of Merit, 
and working upward to the first place dog. Inas- 
much as the Open All-Age is usually dominated 
by the professional retriever trainers, it is custom- 
ary to expect the majority of top awards to be pre- 
sented to the dogs handled by these professionals. 
However, as the awards were announced it slowly 
began to circulate among the handlers and specta- 
tors that three of the top four places had gone to 
amateur handlers who competed against the profes- 
sionals and won. It must be pointed out that to the 
best of my personal knowledge, only one of these 
three was an amateur trained dog, the other two 
had been trained by some of the same professionals 

(Continued on page 26) 
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The Suwannee River Watershed 
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Florida State News Bureau Photo 


OR PURPOSES OF THIS REPORT on Suwannee River) 


Fish and Fishing the river has been divided into 
five geographical areas. They cover sections from 
the Georgia-Florida line to Ellaville, from Ellaville 
to Branford, the Santa Fe River, from Branford to 
Oldtown, and the mouth region. 

The following description will show the necessity 
of this geographic breakdown. 

The black waters of the Okefenokee Swamp are 
swiftly channeled through forty-foot high banks and 
over many shoals at normal water level. Near Ella- 
ville, the Suwannee is joined by the Withlacoochee 
River, which is also of the fast swamp drainage type. 
Another tributary of the Suwannee is the Alapaha 
River, which flows only intermittently. It is some- 
times a roaring stream carrying off water from 
south Georgia rains, and at other times it is a mere 
trickle or even completely dry. 

At the meeting of these two streams in the Ella- 
ville area, a change starts to take place in the crop- 
ping up of spring boils, leading to more suitable fish 
habitat. 
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A scenic view of the Suwannee River 
from the bluffs at Ellaville State Park. 


A SPECIAL 
LAKE AND STREAM 
SURVEY REPORT 


THE 
SUWANNEE 
RIVER 


By PHIL HESTER and GENE SMITH 


Although the high banks still prevail, the river 
now starts widening out, creating back eddies for 
better fishing. These conditions continue with more 
numerous spring boils until one reaches the Bran- 
ford area where the river widens even more. 

Here the banks of the river start to lose some of 
their height, and in places cause swamp or wood flat 
flooding at little above normal water level. 

This, as well as the entrance of the Santa Fe 
River into the Suwannee at this point, cause an area 
change in fish species composition. 

The Santa Fe is a crystal clear, almost completely 
springfed river. This river, at normal water level, 
and even below, has many swamp and vegetated 
areas, creating an entirely different situation from 
any part of the Suwannee. 

As the Suwannee winds its way southward toward 
the Oldtown-Fannin Springs area, it continues to 
slow down and get wider, leaving more suitable 
areas for fish and fishing. 

Aquatic vegetation now begins to show up along 
the edges of the river. 
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This area, though forty miles from the Gulf of 
Mexico, now begins to show the effect of tidal 
action. 

Below the Fannin Springs area the first creeks in 
any number start to show up. These creeks are won- 
derful fish habitat and are the drainers of the 
swamps of this low-lying area. Although many miles 
from the Gulf, these creeks could be called tidal 
creeks due to their similarity, in vegetation and 
tidal action, to creeks close to the Gulf. 

As the Suwannee nears the Gulf it breaks up into 
different channels with many islands, but with two 
main navigation channels, East Pass and West Pass, 
emptying ino the open Gulf. 

This is an area of exploration as well as fishing for 
a grab bag of fresh water and salt water species. 


Georgia-Florida line to Ellaville 


JUDGING FROM INFORMATION obtained during the 
course of the survey, chiefly by talking with local 
residents and oldtime fishermen along the northern 
reaches of the Suwannee, fishing success depends 
largely upon one’s knowledge of the river and his 
familiarity with the habits of the kind of fish being 
sought. 

These factors are, to be sure, thought of as being 
important when fishing anywhere. But apparently 
they are more useful than usual when fishing the 
northern end of the Suwannee River. 


The reasons appear to be these: 
First, the fish aren’t teeming or clamoring to be 


From its start in the great 
Okefenokee Swamp, to the 
Gulf of Mexico, the physi- 
cal nature of the Suwan- 
nee River changes many 
times. Above Ellaville can 
be found swift water, fre- 
quent dangerous shoals, 
and steep banks. 


Photo by 
Wayne Hook 
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caught in this section. Samples of the population in- 
dicated fine individual specimens of the wily rascals 
but no appreciable concentration of any species was 
detected. 

Second, the physical nature of the river in this 
section, as has been mentioned, does not lend itself 
to the phenomenal fish production found in other 
parts of the state. 

The common game fish that folks usually expect 
to catch—bass and bluegill, for instance—are basi- 
cally considered to be laketype fish which need rela- 
tively still, shallow, warm water in which to spawn. 

A look at the Suwannee in this section should give 
a fine clue as to one reason for the absence of red 
hot fishing. 

The fast water, frequent shoals, steep banks, and 
the lack of many creeks and still water sloughs 
pretty well preclude successful repeated spawnings 
such as occur in Florida lakes and, indeed, in the 
broader, slower sections of the Suwannee farther 
south. 

But, by way of contrast, the redbreast is an exam- 
ple of a river-type fish and seems to love any type 
of water, fast or slow. Consequently, it is listed as 
having been found more abundant than its neigh- 
bors in these waters. 

Easily leading the field of fishing methods in the 
upper Suwannee is the cane pole and worm combi- 
nation. Most people look for the deeper holes or 
around fallen tree trunks and snags, which are good 
hiding places for fish. 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


For the real sport fisherman, however, fly fishing 
for redbreast is usually good in the warm months. 

Bass fishing is usually done by plug casting from 
the bank or from a small boat. 

A note on boating safety might well be in order 
here with reference to fishing the northern half of 
the Suwannee. Numerous, very dangerous shoals are 
encountered as far south as Branford, particularly at 
below normal water level. 

They can be navigated by small boats if operators 
exercise due caution, the only exception being the 
major shoals just above the town of White Springs. 
These are impassable except at extreme high water. 
Even then it would be questionable. 

For those who favor fishing for channel catfish, 
try it at night with pole and worms. Also put out set 
hooks baited with worms, cut bait, or almost any- 
thing else that might tempt a night-prowling, bot- 
tom feeder, including cheese and bits of laundry 
soap. 

Other baits used from time to time throughout the 
length of the river are tobacco worms, catalpa 
worms, bonnet worms, crickets, grasshoppers, wasp 
and other flying insect larvae, gator fleas, or hell- 
grammites, and, of course, minnows and shiners. 

Very large numbers of white catfish feed along 
the extensive sand bars at the mouth of the With- 
lacoochee River at Ellaville, a likely spot to catch 
either channel cat or white cat. 

Following is the list of fish found in the section of 
the Suwannee River from the Georgia-Florida line 
to Ellaville. 
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The Howell Adams bridge 
spans the Suwannee four 
miles north of Mayo. In this 
area below Ellaville, the river 
widens, numerous” springs 
flow into the river, and the 
pockets of still, deep water 
affords greater fishing. 


The Suwannee River is fa- 
mous for its catfish. The 
channel catfish, below, and 
the white catfish are found 

throughout the river. 
Photo by Wayne Hook 





Game Fish 

Common Name Relative Abundance 
Largemouth bass Common 
Shelleracker Occasional 

Redbreast Abundant 

Bluegill Common 

Warmouth Common to Abundant 
Stumpknocker Common 

Black Crappie Occasional 


(Speckled perch) 


Flier Common 


Chain pickerel (Jack) Occasional 
Redfin pickerel (Pike) Occasional 
Alabama Shad Seasonal 


Other fish: Channel catfish, white catfish, flat 
bullhead (snail cat), spotted sucker, lake chub- 
sucker, golden shiner, longnose gar, Florida spotted 


gar and bowfin (mudfish). 
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Ellaville to Branford 


WITH THE FIRST NOTICEABLE widening of the Su- 
wannee, particularly below the Suwannee River 
State Park at Ellaville, where the Withlacoochee 
flows in on the west side, fishing pressure and fish- 
ing success start to pickup. One reason for this seems 
to be the advent of numerous springs with their runs 
flowing into the river. These runs seem to contrib- 
ute greatly to fishing success because they bring 
down a constant supply of food in their currents and 
the fish naturally tend to congregate in or near 
them. Fishermen know this and fish the mouths of 
spring runs regularly. 

In addition, the river proper provides stretches of 
still, deep water for trolling and nice eddying pock- 
ets in which to do some deep-water cane-pole fish- 
ing for bluegill or catfish. 

A common fishing method that comes into use is 
throw-fishing, a kind of fly fishing employing a good, 
limber pole and a long, light line with a choice of 
dry or wet bait, thrown or whipped in under over- 
hanging branches close to the waters edge. This is a 
fine way to catch a mess of redbreast and is usually 
done from a boat while drifting or sculling along 
quietly. 





Photo by Jim Barkuloo 


The redbreast, above, is a 

panfish partial to rivers 

and is abundant in all 

areas of the Suwannee. 

Orange-red breast and 

long, black ear flap iden- 
tify it. 


The spring-fed Santa Fe 
River, a tributary of the 
Suwannee, is clear and 
offers excellent fishing 
when the waters are nor- 
mal, or low. Here the Su- 
wannee bass, a smaller 
cousin of the largemouth, 
is often brought to boat by 
the angling clan 
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Casting for bass is the usual method of going 
after them. Suwannee River fishermen use a variety 
of plugs, both top water and deep running, along 
with the ever-popular black eel and other plastic 
worm lures. 


Game Fish 


Common Name Relative Abundance 


Largemouth bass Common to Abundant 


Suwannee bass Rare 
Redbreast Abundant 
Stumpknocker Common 
Shelleracker Common 
Bluegill Common 
Warmouth Common 
Black crappie Common 
(Speckled perch) 
Chain pickerel Occasional 
(Jack) 
Alabama _ shad Seasonal 
Flier Occasional 


Other fish: Yellow and channel catfish, flat bull- 


head, brown bullhead, spotted sucker, lake chub- 


sucker, longnose gar, Florida spotted gar, golden 
shiner, gizzard shad, threadfin shad, bowfin (mud- 
fish), striped mullet and Atlantic needlefish. 


The Santa Fe River 


FISHING SUCCESS IN THE Santa Fe River, a spring- 


fed tributary of the Suwannee, must be rated over 


the Suwannee itself, due to a greater abundance of 


all species in a lesser amount of water. 


At normal or low water levels the Santa Fe is 
clear. One is tantalized by the sight of big bass and 
various other fish which lurk around the rocky 


(Continued on next page) 


Florida State News Bureau Photo 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


crevices and caves found throughout most of the 
river bed. 


An “extra added attraction” of the Santa Fe River 
is the occasional to common appearance of the 
Suwannee bass in the creel. This bass is smaller 
than his largemouthed cousin, but what he lacks in 
size is made up in fighting ability. The Suwannee 
bass seems to frequent the waters under lily pad 


beds at the mouths of the numerous springs along 


the edges fo the Santa Fe, and the springs and spring 
runs themselves. He’ll take usual bass lures offered 
casting fashion, and he isn’t above biting worms on 
a cane pole rig. For real fishing thrills, try taking 
him on light spinning tackle. 


Largemouth bass fishing is fine in the Santa Fe 
too, particularly near the mouth where the beautiful 
little river empties into the Suwannee. 


Shelleracker are near the top of the list of pan 
fish caught regularly in this river, and worms are the 
usual bait. 


Game Fish 
Common Name Relative Abundance 
Largemouth bass Abundant 


Suwannee bass Occasional to Common 


Redbreast Common to Abundant 
Shelleracker Abundant 
Stumpknocker Abundant 
Bluegill Common to Abundant 


Black crappie Occasional to Common 
(Speckled perch) 

Warmouth 

Chain pickerel (Jack) 


Redfin pickerel 


Other fish found in this portion of the river in- 


Common to Abundant 
Common 
Common 


Florida State News Bureau Photo 
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clude, white and yellow catfish, channel catfish, 
southern flounder, spotted sucker, speckled catfish, 
bowfin (mudfish), longnose gar, lake chubsucker, 
American eel, striped mullet, Atlantic needlefish. 


Branford to Oldtown 


THE REASON FOR THE greater abundance of fish in 
this area, in comparison to the upper region, is lower 
bank elevation and the resulting sloughs and swamp 
areas. The existence of relatively still and shallow 
water is conducive to a good fish population through 
the creation of excellent spawning areas. 


The many spring runs in this area also create new 
Spawning areas that the upper reaches of the river 
lack. The river, now having lost its funneling effect, 
has many back eddies which are suitable for some of 
the still water species present as well as others, such 
as channel catfish. 


The redbreast, although still the major pan fish of 
the river, is closely followed by the shellcracker and 
stumpknocker, due to suitable spawning habitat. The 
redbreast, being a river species, is found mainly 
along the river banks around stumps, fallen trees, 
and in rocky areas. This little handful of striking 
dynamite is likely to dart out of any of these protec- 
tive habitats as a bait is offered to it. Although many 
fishermen like to try their luck with a shyster or 
some other similar lure on a spinning rod or cane 
pole, the majority of fishermen stick to the more 
popular method of pole and worm fishing from 
either bank or boat. 


The shellcracker, although being in numbers in 


The boat ramp at Branford. The lower banks, swamp areas 

and many springs from Branford to Oldtown provide excel- 

lent fish habitat with good sports fishing found throughout 
this portion of the Suwannee River. 
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Largemouth bass fishing is good along the river. Limit catches are common and such strings 
often include heavyweights of ten pounds, and more. Redbreast, shellcracker and stump- 
knocker fishing rates good in the hand-drawn ferry area at Rock Springs near Oldtown. 


the main river itself, generally over sandy bottoms, 
are concentrated more in springs, spring runs, and 
the mouths of runs. One method used to catch this 
species, which may run up to two pounds or better, 
is deep trolling in favorable areas as well as more 
universal methods. 


Other panfish are caught in numbers in this area 
such as stumpknocker, bluegill, warmouth, and 
speckled perch. While the stumpknocker may be 
found in abundance in spring runs around logs and 
treetops, both stumpknocker and bluegill are found 
in most any habitat. The warmouth may be picked 
up in numbers in sloughs and swamp areas and 
possibly a stray or school of “specks,” along with 
other species. The speckled perch seems to lack the 
fishing pressure by fishermen that it warrants with 
small minnows or other baits. Schools of “specks” 
may be found by hunting out sunken treetops in 
deep eddies or other favorable habitats. 


Possibly the most sought after species of fish with 
artificial lures is the largemouth bass. The pure 
pursuer of one species in the Suwannee could be 
brought to light on this fish due to its maximum 
size and refusal of baits not to its suiting. It can be 
found in any habitat from the middle of the river to 
spring boils. Many times a limit catch can be carried 
home with one or more fish weighing between five 
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and ten pounds or even better. This stringer may 
include a Suwannee bass. Many fishermen use large 
golden shiners for bait, while the majority stick to 
artificial lures. 


Game Fish 

Common Name Relative Abundance 
Largemouth bass Abundant 
Shellcracker Abundant 
Redbreast Abundant 
Bluegill Common 
Stumpknocker Common to Abundant 
Black crappie Common 

(Speckled perch) 
Suwannee bass Occasional 


Warmouth Occasional to Common 
Chain pickerel Common to Abundant 
(Jack) © 


Alabama shad Seasonal 


Other fish listed: Brown, channel, white catfish, 
flat bullhead (snail cat), lake chubsucker, spotted 
sucker, longnose gar, Florida spotted gar, bowfin 
(mudfish) , golden shiner, southern flounder, needle- 
fish, striped mullet, and American eel. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Fishing rates good all 
through the year in the 
lower mouth region of the 
Suwannee River. Both 
fresh water and _=e salt 
water game species may 
be found on the same 
stringer. 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Mouth Region 


A MULTITUDE OF SPAWNING areas are available on 
the lower end of the Suwannee due to the many 
tidal creeks creating swamp flats or quiet sloughs. 
Although the tidal effect causes a continuous water 
fluctuation in most instances, it does not destroy 
spawning areas. The breaking up of the Suwannee 
into many channels creates more fish habitat as well 
as more fishing in a smaller area. The passes at the 
entrance to the Gulf do not harbor a large popula- 
tion of fresh water fish. Here the marine, or salt 
water, species are predominant. But by fishing a mile 
or so upriver, or in any tidal creek, one finds that the 
fresh water population is then abundant again. 

One possibility of excellent fishing areas, over- 
looked by many people, are the heads of the many 
tidal creeks entering straight into the Gulf near the 
mouth of the Suwannee. 

All times of the year produce good fishing in this 
area, but from spring to fall is most productive, a 
fact generally true on the complete river system. 
The local people in this area concentrate on the salt 
water fish in the winter months due to the migration 
of speckled trout and redfish into the lower river and 
tidal creeks. 

Tidal action of the river and creeks in this area 
create times when fish bite better than at other 
times. The most preferred time of fishing is on a 
rising tide when bass, shellcracker, redbreast, blue- 
gills, and other species may be caught. The bedding 
of shelleracker in the summer produces many 
stringer limits as well as possible stringer limits at 
other seasons. In this area possibly more speckled 
perch fishing is done with minnows, but fishing pres- 
sure is still below normal for this species. 

Jigger fishing, a method that provides limit 
catches of bass, is used by many fishermen in this 

area. The tackle and method for this type fishing 
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is as follows: A long and fairly stout cane pole with 
a short piece of strong line tied to the end. To this 
line is tied either a yellow bucktail (jig), porkrind, 
or a combination of the two. The method is to run 
the boat along the rivers edge with one person up 
front, “jiggering” or splashing the lure in favorable 
looking bass habitat. 

The bass fishing is by no means limited to this one 
method, as the same methods used elsewhere are 
also used here. 

The sturgeon, although seldom if ever caught on 
hook and line, is of some commercial value. This 
species may be seen in the summer months spring- 
ing out of the water and falling back with a resound- 
ing slap which can be heard over a great area. 


Game Fish 

Common Name Relative Abundance 
Largemouth bass Abundant 
Shellcracker Abundant 
Redbreast Abundant 
Bluegill Common 
Stumpknocker Common 
Warmouth Occasional to Common 
Black crappie Common 

(Speckled perch) 
Alabama shad Seasonal 
Chain pickerel Occasional 


Other fish found in this area; channel catfish, 
white catfish, southern brown bullhead, yellow cat- 
fish, snail cat, Atlantic sturgeon, channel bass (red- 
fish), speckled trout, longnose gar, Florida spotted 
gar, golden shiner, bowfin (mudfish), lake chub- 
sucker, American eel, southern flounder, Atlantic 


menhaden, spotfin mojarra, striped mullet and bull 
shark. @ 


Next month: Individual fishing reports on the 
lakes in the Suwannee River watershed, shown on 
page 11. 
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A unique boating 
adventure through 


the Florida Keys 


Gourmet 's 
Cruise 


By ELGIN WHITE 


AKE A NEWLY married couple, a 

new Mercruiser boat, magnifi- 
cent warm winter weather, and 
the beautiful waters of Florida’s 
fabulous Keys, and you have the 
makings of a most unusual boat- 
ing adventure. 


Unusual in this sense . . . John 
and Carmella Kornetti, married 
recently in Trenton, New Jersey, 
wanted a “different” honeymoon 
trip. Now taking a honeymoon 
boat trip is not so unusual in it- 
self, but the Kornettis are new- 
comers to the wonderful world of 
boating, and they actually had a 
guy go with ’em on the honey- 
moon! ... but just to drive the 
boat! 


Also unusual about this trip 
was the fact that the Kornettis 
were not just planning a “run” 
down Florida’s Keys, but they 
planned to stop and visit some of 
the more famous eating establish- 
ments in the Keys, visiting each 


and every one of them by boat. 


John works for the Southern 
Bell Telephone Company in the 
Keys, and when district plant 
manager Cliff Martin in Coral 
Gables heard of the proposed 
boating and eating adventure, he 
gave the newlyweds an extra 
three days to make the journey. 

Norman Poole, one of Carl 
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The famous shore luncheon is the specialty at Tom Hanley’s in Marathon. 


Keikhaefer’s top salesmen, also 
heard of the planned trip, and of- 
fered his services, plus his new 
Mercruiser, and the hospitable 
people in the Keys pitched in to 
make the whole thing a fantastic 
honeymoon present for the young 
couple. 

Mrs. Kay Johnson, until re- 
cently the effervescent manager 
of the Marathon Chamber of 
Commerce, got her little tele- 
phone (Southern Bell, of course) 
busy and contacted nine of the 
most outstanding gourmet pal- 
aces in the Keys, and all were de- 
lighted to have the youngsters 
visit their places, and they were 
prepared to roll out the “specialty 
of the house” for them. 


Photographer Johnny Johnson 
and myself got wind of the pro- 
posed jaunt, and having discussed 
such a venture with Bill Hansen 
of FLormipA WILDLIFE, we joined 
the safari. 

Such an excursion by boat had 
never been done before, and this 
run through the Keys, where 
boatmen can visit almost any 
place by water, was a sure-fire 
natural. 

We all met on a warm January 
night at Hall’s Camp in Marathon 
where complete plans were made 
for the trip. The journey would 


start at the world famous Ocean 
Reef Yacht Club, on upper Key 
Largo, and terminate some days 
later at Key West, where active 
Chamber man Jim Gay had ar- 
ranged dinners at Logun’s Res- 
taurant and the A & B Lobster 
House. 


Early the next morning we all 
assembled at Ocean Reef, some 50 
miles north of Marathon, where 
Norman met us and the boats 
were launched. John and Car- 
mella rode in the boat with 
Norman, while Johnny and I 
tagged along in another craft for 
picture taking purposes. 


The kids had a ball in Norm’s 
Mercruiser plying the crystal 
clear waters around Ocean Reef. 
Just west of this famous Yacht 
Club is the Ocean Reef Angler’s 
Club, an exclusive haven for 
some of the world’s most blue- 
blooded fishermen, a retreat that 
is often used by such luminaries 
as Herbert Hoover, among others. 


Came time for the honeymoon 
special, though, and that evening 
the club placed before our drool- 
ing twosome a marvelous dish of 
stuffed Florida lobster. This suc- 
culent delicacy is spiced with 
stone crab meat, shallots, white 


(Continued on next page) 
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wine and saltine crackers. Like 
SO: 


Stuffed Florida Lobster 


Two ounces of stone crab meat 
1 ounce of shallots 
1 ounce of white wine 
6 saltine crackers 


Brown shallots in butter, 
add wine, crab meat and 
crackers. Stuff front half of 
lobster with mixture, and 
broil for about 20 minutes. 
Sprinkle lightly with paprika. 


The dish was served with 
halves of Florida grapefruit, and 
the Kornettis were sky high in 
their praise of the dish after the 
dinner was over. 

We left Ocean Reef soon there- 
after and swung the boats into 
Florida Bay for the “inshore run” 
to Plantation Key, where the spe- 
cial of the next day was to be pre- 
sented by the Plantation Harbor 
Yacht Club. 

It was about a 35 mile run by 
water to Plantation Harbor, but a 
trip that is really beautiful. The 
waters in the Keys are a patch- 
work of greens, blues, whites, and 
coral. Unless you keep strictly to 
the intracostal waterway you can 
have some shallow water trouble, 
but Norm had a sharp eye for 
picking out the darker shades of 
green water that indicated deep 
spots, and we zigzagged right on 
into Plantation Harbor. 

We were met there by Manager 
George Farah, who rolled out a 
typical Keys welcome, and the 
next day Chef Al Rozoto placed 
his tempting delicacy of the Plan- 
tation’s Specialty, Tenderloin Tips 
on skewer, before the wide-eyed 
honeymooners. It is prepared like 
this: 


Plantation Harbor Tenderloin 
Tips on Skewer 


Take tenderloin tips of beef, 
cut into 1% inch squares. 
Place on skewer, alternating 
with large mushroom, onion, 
and green pepper. Salt and 
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pepper. Brush with oil and 
garlic. Place on broiler and 
broil to taste. Serve with 
mushroom sauce and place on 
a bed of rice and garnish with 
tomatoes and parsley. 


This presentation suited every- 
one to a “t,” and they even topped 
it all off with the Plantation’s 
famous cream rum pie. 

When you hit places like this 
and enjoy this kind of hospitality, 
it is somewhat difficult to break 
away, but we had to move on 
down to Duck Key, home of the 
famous Indies House. 

Duck Key was about a 20-mile 
run from Plantation Key, and we 
crossed under the Matecumbe 
Key bridge to swing from the bay 
to the Atlantic Ocean side of the 
Keys. Again Norman followed 
the paths of deep green water for 
navigation, and the ocean was as 
smooth as silk as we cut a path 
toward Duck Key. 

Upon arrival at Indies House, 
we were met by the general man- 
ager, who showed us around the 
magnificent establishment. We 
were completely enthralled with 
the beauty of the spot. It is pat- 
terned after West Indies architec- 
ture, and the tile, marble, coral, 
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Stuffed Florida Lobster—a gourmet’s delight at Ocean Reef Yacht Club. 


and stone used in the structure 
blend as beautifully as a well- 
made salad. 

That night our couple had din- 
ner in the Mahoe Room, which is 
designed in West Indies color 
plaques that adorn the entire 
walls. Shrimp suzee, New Or- 
leans, was the specialty of the 
house, and while you’re drooling, 
drool over this: 


Shrimp Suzee, New Orleans 


Combine following liquid 
ingredients and beat for ap- 
proximately 10 minutes with 
mixer on medium speed: 

1% cup salad oil 

1% cup olive oil 

1% cup horseradish 

1 teaspoon white vinegar 

% cup lemon juice 

4 tablespoons Worches- 

tershire 

1% cup Creole mustard 


Then add the following dry 
ingredients: 


Y% cup chopped green 
onion 

14 cup chopped celery 

2 teaspoons chopped 
parsley 

4 cup paprika 
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1 teaspoon whole cloves 

1 teaspoon chopped bay 
leaves 

1 clove garlic 

4 teaspoon thyme 

1144 teaspoons salt 

pinch of black pepper 

pinch of red pepper 


Mix another 10 minutes. 
Serve over fresh Florida 
chilled shrimp on chopped 
lettuce. 


We all got in the act on this 
dish, and the only thing you can 
say about it is “VOILA!” C’est 
magnifique! 

The next day we moved on 
southward toward Marathon, 
where we were to taste the fa- 
mous specialties at Ted ’N Mary’s 
and Hanley’s. 

Going to Marathon, we took 
the ocean route that moved us 
around Key Colony Beach, where 


builder Phil Sadowski has con- 
structed a fantastic city of apart- 
ments, motels, boatels, a Par 3 
golf course, convention hall, and 
beautiful Luray homes .. . right 
out of the sea. To clarify, Sadow- 
ski merely pumped hard packed 
coral out of the ocean floor and 
built this city of Key Colony 
Beach, which extends out into 
the ocean from U. S. Highway I. 
You gotta see it to believe it... 
and appreciate it. 


We pulled into Jean and Lois 
Pauchey’s fine Kingsail Motel, 
where we were to reside that eve- 
ning. Jean is one of those typical 
Keys characters who has nothing 
but friendly words and sage say- 
ings to visitors, and the word 
“favor” is just like a command to 
this guy. The Florida Keys are 
loaded with people of Jean’s ilk, 
and that’s why more and more 
visitors to the area come _ to 





At Plantation Key it was Beef on Skewer. 
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visit. <...-and: stay <=. just- like 
Jean and Lois did. 


Our next “Gourmet’s Delight” 
was scheduled for Ted ’N Mary’s. 
Now, most of the places we were 
visiting are out and out eating 
palaces. Ted ’N Mary’s is just a 
roadside lunchroom in Marathon, 
right on U. S. Highway 1. But 
what food! It is no wonder that 
the small eatery is usually jam- 
packed with people of all descrip- 
tions, from those riding up in 
jalopies and fishing wagons to 
sleak-sided Cadillacs and Imperi- 
als. The food is absolutely magnif- 
icent, and Ted Bartz is a comedy 
in himself. 


He always answers the tele- 
phone by saying, ‘Hello there, 
it’s another beautiful day in the 
fabulous Florida Keys!” Ted and 
Mary are like most other Keys 
folks ... from somewhere else. 
Ted was a policeman in Michigan 
who came to the Keys on a lark 
and stayed for a lifetime. 


Mary is the gourmet in the 
family, and her key lime pie is 
famous from one end of the 150- 
mile string of emerald green is- 
lands to the other. When anyone 
speaks of Key Lime Pie in one 
breath, in the next one they say 
“Ted ’N Mary’s.”’ 


This was the “special” on our 
Gourmet’s tour of Ted ’N Mary’s, 
and the little lady gave out with 
the cooking hints on this famous 
delicacy. Here ’tis: 


Mary’s Key Lime Pie 


3 egg yolks 

1 15-ounce can sweet- 
ened condensed milk 

1% cup lime juice 

1 9-inch graham cracker 
crumb pie shell 


Beat eggs slightly. Blend in 
condensed milk, then lime 
juice. Turn into pie shell. 
Chill well. Top with whipped 
topping or whipped cream 
before serving. 


You'll want seconds, thirds, and 
even fourths. And Ted ’N Mary 


(Continued on next page) 
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squeeze every drop of juice for 
the pies. No artificial green color- 
ing, taboo for an authentic key 
lime pie. They lock up in July 
or August for the annual lime 
squeezin’. It’s a full-time job until 
40 or 50 bushels of limes are 
juiced. And poor Ted! He’s aller- 
gic to limes! He wears rubber 
gloves while they squeeze be- 
tween 500 and 600 quarts of lime 
juice! 

Another day of cruising and 
sight-seeing around Marathon 
and we were ready for the shore 
luncheon, our ‘“Gourmet’s special 
being presented to our honey- 
mooners by Hanley’s famous res- 
taurant. 


Norman took the cruising cou- 
ple right up to Hanley’s in the 
boat, as the restaurant has a fine 
harbor and dock space right at 
the rear of the restaurant. 


They were greeted by owner 
Tom Henley at the dock. He pre- 
sented Carmella with a white or- 
chid, and then led them to a 
dock-side table where chef Rich- 
ard Krieger had prepared a beau- 
tiful shore luncheon. In case you 
might be wondering just what a 
shore luncheon is, and how it is 
prepared, it is this-a-way: 


Hanley’s Shore Luncheon 


Fresh Florida fruit cup, 
Florida lobster is salad shell, 
smoked native fish, whole 
Key West shrimp, and tropi- 
cal sauce. 


Remove lobster from shell 
and cut into small chunks. 
Add fine cut celery, mayon- 
naise, orange juice, and mix 
together. Put back into shell. 
Garnish with boiled shrimp, 
smoked fish, potato salad and 
slices of tomato. 


Ingredients measured ac- 
cording to need and size of 


dish. 


This shore luncheon was en- 
joyed by John and Carmella with 
the unexpected company of a 
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The table was ornately prepared for the stuffed shrimp meal at Sugarloaf Key. 


large white heron who came right 
up to the table for a quick hand- 
out. He got it, too, but John and 
Carmella had the foresight to toss 
the tidbits to the bird, as his long, 
sharp beak would have drilled a 
hole right through the palm of a 
hand if held there. 

It was again with reluctance 
that we left such a table, but we 
had to move westward for our 
scheduled overnight stay at Vista 
Linda on Big Pine Key. 

It was a good run past Pigeon 
Key and the seven-mile bridge 
that led us around the northern 
perimeter of Big Pine Key, the 
largest of all the islands in the 
Keys. Big Pine is still pretty 
much a virgin wilderness for the 
most part, though several sections 
of the island are settled. 


We came on through the pass 
and under the old destroyed 
wooden bridge that used to go to 
No Name Key. Now it is used as 
a fishing pier, and according to 
Norman, the tarpon were rolling 
through there like a stampede of 
loaded dice. 

At Vista Linda, the newlyweds 
were treated to famous Florida 
stone crabs. When they set this 
dish out on the veranda by the 
swimming pool, it made a mag- 
nificent picture. 

The chef had a pretty pat reply 
when we asked how he cooked 
stone crabs. “Well,” he said, ‘you 
just throw ’em in water and boil 
the heck out of ’em!” 

"Taint that easy. Preparing the 
Florida stone crabs with that 
“just right” sauce is a real spe- 
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cialty of Vista Linda, but the chef 
was very generous with his se- 
crets. Goes something like this: 


Vista Linda’s Stone Crabs 


Boil 8 crabs 

1 teaspoon prepared mus- 
tard 

1% teaspoon salt 

1 cup water 

14 cup butter 

1 key lime 


Boil crabs in water with 
mustard and salt for 20 min- 
utes. Remove large claws 
when done and serve them 
with drawn butter. 


That scrumptious cocktail 
sauce is prepared like this: 


1 gal. chili sauce 

1% bottle Worcestershire 
sauce 

12 oz. jar horseradish 

1 cup sugar 

% cup lime or lemon 
juice 

1 teaspoon thyme pow- 
der. 


Now you might not want this 
much cocktail sauce, so cut the 
portions down to size. But this 
much will keep and it is deli- 
cious! 

A gorgeous fruit cup that was 
placed before our newlyweds, 
was prepared thusly: 


Fresh pineapple tidbits 

Sliced bananas 

Mango tidbits 

Y% cup of grapefruit sec- 
tions 

4 cup of orange segments 

1% cup melon tidbits 

ly cup sugar 


Combine fruit and sugar. 
Garnish with shredded cocoa- 
nut and stemmed cherries. 
Let chill one hour before 
serving. Serve on lettuce leaf 
in bed of crushed ice. 


That fruit cup and stone crabs 
were out of this world. You gotta 


try ’em. 
Our next day’s destination was 
three-fold ...a late morning 
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stop at Sugarloaf Lodge on the 
Sugarloaf Keys (naturally) and 
two dinner engagements in old 
world Key West, stronghold of 
pirates and privateers of days 
gone by. 

At Sugarloaf Lodge, about 15 
miles from Big Pine Key, we 
pulled into a beautiful new harbor 
that has been dredged into a deep 
water port. 


The lodge residences stretch 
along the canal, which encircles 
the entire area, making for a 
boatman’s paradise. 


We were met by Phil Wiseman, 
the manager, and he led us to 
poolside where chefs Lucile Bence 
and Virginia Bleeks had prepared 
their specialty, stuffed shrimp. 


Though most gourmets expect 
chefs to be men, don’t let it fool 
you! These girls had prepared a 
stuffed shrimp that was fit for any 
king, and: John and Carmella 
must have felt like reigning mon- 
archs when they sat down to these 
deliciously prepared morsels. 


Here’s how Lucile and Viriginia 
do it at Sugarloaf Lodge: 


It was pompano almondine 
at Logun’s in Key West. 


Sugarloaf Shrimp 

1 lb. crab meat, shredded 

3 tablespoons butter 

3 tablespoons flour 

1 cup milk 

14 cup cream 

2 egg yolks 

2 tablespoons sherry 

1 teaspoon chopped pars- 

ley 
dash cinnamon, salt & 
pepper to taste 

lime juice to taste 

Melt the butter over a slow 
fire, then add flour and stir 
until well blended. Add milk 
and cream and cook until 
thickened, then add slightly 
beaten egg yolks. Season with 
salt, pepper, sherry, parsley, 
and a very small dash of cin- 
namon. Squeeze lime juice 
into sauce. Mix with crab 
meat. Stuff butterfly shrimp 
with about one tablespoon of 
the mixture. Roll shrimp in 
very fine cracker meal, then 
dip in beaten egg and roll 
again in cracker meal. Fry in 
deep fat at 350 degrees. 

This, drooling yachtsmen, was 
eatin’ in high cotton! We also had 
a fling at it, and it was as difficult 
to tear away from this set-up as 
it is for a bachelor to walk out on 
a Brigette Bardot flicker. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Nature study includes the true meaning of conservation and how 
living creatures depend upon other creatures for survival. Quali- 
fied adult instructors introduce campers to Florida’s wildlife. 


Outdoor 


Under adult supervision of adult instructors young anglers 
learn proper operation of fishing tackle. In addition to in- 
struction periods campers are provided free fishing periods 
where they may employ their newly acquired angling skills. 


FLORIDA 
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Photos by Jim Floyd 
Campcraft is more than how to pitch a tent. Instruction includes 
camp sanitation, care of camping equipment, selection of camp 
sites, camp building, and how to survive in Florida’s wilderness. 


Classroom 


i ee 1964 SUMMER CAMPING program at Florida’s 
Youth Conservation Camp at Lake Eaton in the 
Ocala National Forest, is scheduled for boys and 
girls between the ages of ten and sixteen, beginning 
June 14 and ending August 15. 


The Youth Conservation Camp, operated by the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, is dedi- 
cated to the cause of conservation and offers a wide 
experience and adventure in the outdoors to Florida 
youth. A general theme of fun in learning intro- 
duces the campers to the basic meaning of conser- 
vation of natural resources. The Youth Conserva- 
tion Camp is more than a summer camp, it is a 
wilderness class room where campers learn the 
harmony of nature and conservation by study and 
participation. 

A staff of qualified instructors and counselors 
teach the art and pleasures of fishing, firearms safety 
and marksmanship, archery, campcraft, nature and 
conservation, canoeing and boating, swimming, wild- 
life and hunting. Companionship and lifelong mem- 
ories are built around evening camp fires where 
Charlie Cypress and his Indians teach conservation 
and reverence of nature through Indian rituals and 
dances. 

The Florida Youth Conservation Camp is a time 
for fun, and a time for learning, and a time for fun 
through learning. @ 
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Camping education at Lake Eaton includes courses in conserva- 

tion, nature study, camping, archery, hunting, fishing, wildlife, 

firearms, swimming and boating. Proper instruction in the use, 

care and safety of firearms precedes practical sessions on the 
rifle range. 





All boys love boats. 
Campers learn the proper 
use of boats and all 
required safety rules. 
Pleasure boating. is safe 
boating. 


Swimming is a time for 

fun and a time for learn- 

ing. All campers learn 

water safety through the 

responsibility of the “bud- 
dy system.” 
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FLORIDA YOUTH CONSERVATION CAMP 


SCHEDULE 
June 14-20 Boys, one week 
June 21-July 4 Boys, two weeks 
July 5-18 Boys, two weeks 
July 19-Aug.1 Boys, two weeks 
Aug. 2-8 Girls, one week 
Aug. 9-15 Girls, one week 


Girls may apply for two weeks: 
Camping fee: One week, $30.00 
$60.00. 


Ages 10-13 
Ages 10-14 
Ages 12-16 
Ages 13-16 
Ages 10-12 
Ages 13-16 


Two weeks, 


Camp applications and additional information 
available from Youth Conservation Camp, 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 


Ocala, Florida. 





3 Photo by Tom Wayman 
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DOGS - HUNTING 
(Continued from page 10) 


that they had bested. The direct opposite held true 
for the Qualifying Stake in which three of the top 
four positions went to professional trainers. The 
Derby Stake received an equal split with two of the 
four going to professionals and two to amateur han- 
dlers. 

It is almost impossible to imagine the magnitude 
of this trial without having been on the scene. It is 
difficult to imagine the quality of working retriev- | | 1 
ers unless you are thoroughly familiar with a quali- Happy winners, from left, J. D. Bernstein, Chicago, Ill. 
fied field trial dog. It requires a vivid sense of imagi- winner of the Open All-Age; Trainer Tom Sorenson, Audulon 
nation to visualize the beauty of the trial grounds, Kennels; Mrs. M. B. Wallace, Jr., St. Louis, Mo., winner of 

: ; the Amateur All-Age. Sorenson trained both winning dogs. 
anxious gallery, tense handlers, eager dogs, flying 


cock pheasant and echoing guns. At retriever field 





trials the birds are thrown rather than flushed from tion of gunners and handlers with a comment that 
haphazard positions in order that each dog will have when Mike Cheves threw a bird, that bird had to 
an equal opportunity to exhibit its ability and train- slow up in order to obtain a flying speed. 

ing. The top guns of any area are always required for Climaxing the first two days of field activity, the 
shooting the birds at a trial. Gunning at a field trial field trialers were invited to a Southern Style Sat- 
is not a shooting match as the judges require a fly- urday Night Fish Fry, by the Carnation Company 
ing bird to be dropped in a predesignated spot. Gun- and Friskies Dog Food, at the Coonbottom Lodge. 


ners at the North Florida trial came from New While handlers relaxed with a platter of fish and 
York, Fort Myers, Panama City, and Havana. While grits, the awards for the Open All-Age and Qualify- 


shooting is important, its success depends to a great ing Stake were announced. The Derby Stake was 
extent on the bird thrower. It is well to mention one continued to Sunday morning as the judges had 
youngster from Fort Myers who won the admira- been unable to separate the winning dog after four 
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Ist TEST OPEN ALL-AGE 


58 Starters 
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Ist Test: Land double in field of knocked down corn. 
First bird was a dead pheasant thrown from a 
station across the field with bird falling 110 yards 
directly in front of dog. Gunner and thrower were 
backed by heavy woods and several rows of stand- 
ing corn. Second bird was a live pheasant flown 
from station 20 yards to left of dog and bird shot 
to fall 60 yards at a 45 degree angle to left of dog. 
To distract dogs, a gunner and thrower were sta- 
tioned 20 yards to the right and slightly in front of 
the dog. This gun did not fire. All falls were marked 
falls and could be observed by the dog. All falls 
were down wind. Fifty six dogs completed the test 
and were called back for the next test. 
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2nd & 3rd TESTS 
OPEN ALL-~AGE 
56 Starters 
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2nd and 3rd Test. Water triple with shackled ducks, fol- original line and to retrieve a planted dead pheasant hid- 

lowed by a double blind using dead pheasant. Dog and den 20 yards from the shore of the lake. After retrieving 

handler situated 30 yards from edge of lake. Ist duck the hidden bird the handler was instructed to retrieve a 

thrown to land in decoys and moderate cover of flooded second hidden pheasant that was placed in the middle of 

willows 70 yards and 45 degrees to left of dog. 2nd duck the lake secured by an anchor and clothes nin. This bird, 

thrown to land in front and slightly to left of doq with the a dead pheasant, had been water soaked to provide a low 

duck falling in heavy flooded brush 50 yards from dog. silhouette and almost impossible for the dog to see until 

The Ist and 2nd duck were thrown from the same station. within several feet of the bird. This second hidden bird was 

The 3rd duck thrown to land in front and slightly to right 100 yards from dog’s position with 50 yards over land and 

of dog with duck landing in heavy flooded brush 40 yards 50 yards in the water of which 20 yards was shallow 

from dog. Heavy brush and a large stump prevented the water. Decoys, boat and qunners were placed to the left 

dog from going in a direct line to the 3rd duck and pro- and beyond the hidden bird to distract the dogs from a 

vided a good test of the dog’s memory. After retrieving the direct line to the hidden bird. All marked falls were down 

three ducks the handler was instructed to move his dog to wind and the hidden birds cross wind. Twenty nine dogs 

a new position situated twenty yards to the left of the completed the two test and was called back for the 4th test. 
tests and were required to conduct a fifth series. In North Florida Retriever Club’s trial fell into this 
addition to sponsoring the Saturday Night Fish Fry, category with Larry H. Rieder of St. Cloud, Minne- 
the Friskies Dog Food folks arranged the dog feed- sota and Charles York of Pensacola, Florida judging 
ing service during the entire trial. the Open All-Age. Bill Salomonsen of St. Paul, 


There are many big and little things that go into Minnesota and Charles Crump of Memphis, Tennes- 
making a field trial a success. The judges, of course, see judging both the Amateur All-Age and Qualify- 
play a vital role in that they must be experienced ing stakes. Rob Leatherbury of Mobile, Alabama 
and qualified. Experienced in establishing tests that and Hugh Klaren of Lake Forest, Illinois judging 
will move rapidly and still allow a dog the oppor- the Derby. 
tunity to display its ability without falling into the 
category of becoming a trick test. It is important 
that each test actually simulate a condition that 
could easily be duplicated in the hunting field. The 
judges must be qualified to determine the merits of 
one dog over another and capable of observing all 
that takes place between dog and handler once the 
dog has begun its performance. The judges at the (Continued on next page) 


To assure that a test proceeds on schedule, a 
game steward must have the ducks or pheasants 
available at all times. A field marshal must have the 
handlers ready to run when their turn comes. Gun- 
ners, poppers and bird throwers must be at their 
stations and ready for a signal from the judge. Com- 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


munication between these indi- 
viduals and others is most impor- 
tant and it was here that the re- 
triever trials of February 14-16 
excelled, due to the cooperation 
between the club and the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Officials of each stake had 
access to one of the Commission 
radio equipped vehicles and were 
able to communicate with other 
officials as well as the game stew- 
ard, traffic committee, lunch 
wagon and other trial committees. 

Most sportsmen have a check 
list that they employ prior to a 
trip afield, this may be either a 





The Fred Pierson Memorial Award is pre- 
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one. The retriever club printed a 
check list for this trial and utilized 
it to good advantage during the 
months preceding the trial. For 
example, one man was assigned 
the duty of posting the route from 
the motel to the trial grounds 
with signs. The check list indi- 
cated the individual, the deadline 
for having signs painted and 
deadline for posting the route. 
The field trial chairman would 
glance at his check list and deter- 
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4th TEST 
OPEN ALL-AGE 


29 Starters 





Ath Test: Single land marked fall, 
followed by double blind and 
honoring test. Ist bird a dead 
pheasant thrown from a station 
directly in front of the dog with 
the throwers 110 yards across a 


field of knocked down corn. The 
Ist bird was thrown to fall 30 
yards from the station and 
slightly to the left of a direct line 
from the dog. As the dog was re- 
turning with the Ist bird a 2nd 
bird was thrown from the same 
station to land 30 yards from the 
throwers and slightly to the right 
of a direct line from the dog. The 
dog did not observe this bird 
being thrown. As dog was re- 
turning with the 2nd bird a 3rd 
bird was thrown from the same 
station to fall 15 yards from the 
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mine the individual and if this 
little chore had been performed 
according to schedule without 
worrying about the details or who 
was responsible. 


I have witnessed a few field 
trials but never one of such mag- 
nitude that moved according to 
schedule and with less apparent 
effort. It is well to mention that 
each day’s activity was scheduled 
to start at 8:00 A.M. and without 
fail, the first gun sounded 


throwers and half way between ern 5 : 
the throwers and the location of f ai rt Ritipe: 8 g promptly at the designated time. 
first birds fall. Handlers were in- 7LT Gf ~~ a The standard joke during the 


structed to keep their dogs out of 


vicinity of previous falls. All birds were down wind and dog only observed fall of the 
Ist bird. After retrieving all three birds the dog was required to sit quietly on the line 
and honor the work of the next dog. Twenty one dogs completed this test and were called 


back for the next test. 
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trial was, “if the first dog was not 
running by 8:01, the gunners 
were instructed to shoot the field 
trial chairman.” 
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5th Test: Land triple with over and under falls. Ist bird 

a live pheasant was flown from a station 20 yards to 
the left and in front of the doa with the bird shot to fall 
50 yards and 45 degrees to left of dog. The 2nd bird a 
live pheasant was flown from a station 70 yards to the 
right and in front of the dog with the bird shot to fall 
110 yards and 45 degrees to the right of dog. The 3rd 
bird a dead pheasant was thrown from a station 30 
yards to the right and in front of the dog with the bird 
falling 60 yards and 45 degrees to the right of dog cre- 
ating an over and under situation, or two birds falling 
in a direct line one at 110 yards the second at 60 yards. 
All falls were slightly cross wind in a field of broken 


To sum rt up, I feel that the down corn and falling across a brushy contour row. At 
North Florida Amateur’ Re- conclusion of this test the judges announced they had 
triever Club sponsored one of the found a winner. 
best trials that will be encoun- 
tered by retriever enthusiasts RESULTS — NORTH FLORIDA RETRIEVER FIELD TRIALS 


during the year 1964. This trial 


Buc OWNER HANDLER 
was the first of the year and many OPEN ALL-AGE 





clubs will be hard pressed to Ist pone Gold Kim Jerome Bernstein, Chicago, III. Owner 
. 2nd odak Boots John M. Olin, Alton, III. T. W. Pershall 
equal this performance. ay 3rd_~=s«“ Fisherman Bill of Delaware Mrs. M. B. Wallace, Jr., St. Louis, Mo. Owner 
ee ee ae 4th AFC Mallard of Devil Garden R. H. Johnson, McLean, Virginia Owner 
JAM FTC Black eJt XVI Richard Humphrey, Water Mill, N. Y. Ray Staudinger 
JAM Nilo Muscles Chief John M. Olin, Alton, III. T. W. Pershall 
JAM FTC Rip of Chateauroux Mrs. yn L. Austin, Atlantic Beach, Bud Hedges 
N. Y. 
JAM FTC Glengarvin’s Kim William K. Laughlin, Southampton, N. Y. Ray Staudinger 


JAM FTC Howie’s Happy Hunter Mrs. Wm. L. Austin, Atlantic Beach, Bud Hedges 
Ni« Vc 
JAM The Earl of Sussex Mrs. M. B. Wallace, Jr., St. Louis, Mo. Tom Sorenson 


AMATEUR ALL-AGE 


Ist FTC Black Jack of Audion Mrs. Henry Keeler, Jr., Clayton, Mo. Mrs. M. B. Wallace 
2nd AFC Mallard of Devil Garden R. H. Johnson, McLean, Virginia Owner 
3rd_—s Irwin’s Toby Wm. J. Hutchinson, Ontario, Canada Owner 
4th FTC Thunder of Audion Mrs. M. B. Wallace, St. Louis, Mo. Owner 
JAM FTC-AFC La Sage’s Neb Robert E. Eckis, Boston, N. Y . Owner 
JAM FTC Ridgewood Playboy H. A. Schultz, Sheboygan, Wis. Henry Hill 
QUALIFYING 
Ist Matches of Candlewood Lawrence Larkin, East Hampton, N. Y. Bud Hedges 
2nd Double Play of Audlon Mrs. M. B. Wallace, Jr., St. Louis, Mo. Tom Sorenson 
3rd Flood Bay Boomerang C. E. Leech, Manitoba, Canada Tony Berger 
4th Canuck Crest Silky Sullivan J. R. Hutchinson, Ontario, Canada Wm. J. Hutchinson 
JAM Brightleaf’s Rockweed J. F. Rentz, Jacksonville, Fla. Owner 
JAM Meto of Devil Garden R. H. Johnson, McLean, Virginia Karen Johnson 
JAM Koskinens Dirk Ross Hannon, pallanassee: Ee Owner 
= ” . - =f"! JAM Hokie Pokie Robert M. Wolfe, Indianola, lowa Owner 
Special Florida Wildlife award, a JAM Neb’s Katy Mrs. R. E. Eckis, Boston, N. Y. Owner 
portrait of the winning dog, by mag- JAM Duncan’s Bouncy Oink Dr. C. B. Harvey, Savannah, Georgia Owner 
azine art director, Wallace Hughes, 
was won by “Matches of Candle- BERS. Z 
” Ist Flood Bay Boomerang C. E. Leech, Manitoba, Canada Tony Berger 
wood,” a female labrador owned by 2nd_ Cinderfella of Stonesthrow Everett Boldebuck, Lincoln, Neb. Owner 
Rosanne and Lawrence Larkin of 3rd Gwen’s Trouble Mrs. Gwen Carraway, Metairie, La. Owner 
4th Cedar Lake Kanuck Fred Sprinkman, West Bend, Wis. Jake Baird 
East Hampton, N.Y. JAM Gwen’s Redux Rinky Dink Mrs. Gwen Carraway, Metairie, La. Will Carraway 
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CONSERVATION SCENE 
(Continued from page 4) 


the Pacific Flyway than a year 
ago. 

In the Atlantic Flyway, there 
was a small improvement in total 
waterfowl numbers seen. 

The Bureau emphasized in- 
creases or decreases in numbers of 
birds observed during the winter 
survey did not necessarily indi- 
cate a corresponding change in 
bird populations. Visibility condi- 
tions, observers, and habitat con- 
ditions vary from year to year, 
affecting the reliability of the 
observations. Breeding ground 
surveys in the spring have proven 
to be the most reliable means of 
determining the population status 
of breeding ducks. 

Daniel H. Janzen, Director of 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife, said that the chief value 
of the winter waterfowl survey is 
to determine the distribution of 
waterfowl in relation to the con- 
dition of wintering habitat. The 
number of birds observed in 
specific areas is a good barometer 
of this, he said. 

“A good example,” said Janzen, 
“is the marshes of southwestern 
Louisiana, where conditions con- 
tinue to improve. A summer 
drought, followed by the timely 
reflooding of the marshes by fall 
rains and the extension of rice 
farming into new areas, made 
Louisiana especially attractive to 
waterfowl.” 

The value of habitat improve- 
ment in Louisiana was demon- 
strated this year by an increase 
of approximately 3 million birds 
over those observed in the same 
area in January 1963. These were 
principally dabbling ducks such 
as shovelers, gadwalls, mallards, 
baldpate, and teal. 

The winter survey also has 
value in determining the popula- 
tion status for a relatively few 
species of waterfowl, such as 
swans, geese, redheads, canvas- 
back, and black ducks. However, 
to determine the annual status 
for the bulk of the waterfowl 
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species, reliance is placed upon 
spring and summer surveys over 
the principal waterfowl nesting 
grounds. 

Redhead and canvasback ducks 
have been fully protected for 
several years because of a popula- 
tion low for these species. A 
special winter survey made in 
mid-December showed a decided 
improvement in the redhead pop- 
ulation which is now about 14 
percent above the long-term 
average. Canvasback populations 
remain about the same as last 
year, and 6 percent below the 14- 
year average. 

The percentage of change in 
waterfowl observed by flyways, as 
compared to 1963, are: Atlantic 
Flyway, plus 1.2 percent; Missis- 
sippi Flyway, plus 45.5 percent; 
Central Flyway, plus 24.4 per- 
cent; and Pacific Flyway, minus 
2.2 percent. 

The winter waterfowl survey is 
conducted and coordinated by the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife with the majority of the 
field work being done by State 
game and fish departments. The 
United States Coast Guard and 
the Armed Forces cooperate by 
supplying aircraft for the survey. 
Many airplanes, boats, automo- 
biles, and helicopters are used. 


Land Law Review 


A SWEEPING STUDY and review 
of the many complex laws relat- 
ing to the nation’s 769.9 million 
acres of Federally-owned lands 
recently came a step closer to 





They'll bite on anything today! 





reality with the passage of a bill 
(H.R.8070) to create a Public 
Land Law Review Commission. 
The bill passed the House on 
March 10 by a record vote of 339 
to 29 and was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

According to the National Wild- 
life Federation, passage of this bill 
was the most important of several 
recent developments relating to 
public land laws. Of the 769.9 
million acres of Federally-owned 
land in the United States, 718.1 
million acres are public domain— 
land which initially came into 
Federal ownership through ces- 
sions from the original States, 
Louisiana Purchase, Mexican Pur- 
chase, Alaskan Purchase and 
other purchases, cessions and 
treaties, but land which has never 
been transferred to non-Federal 
ownership. For many years, the 
use and ultimate disposition of 
this land has been the cause of 
much controversy and legal con- 
flict. 

Speaking of this conflict, House 
Interior Committee Chairman 
Wayne N. Aspinall (Colo.) said, 
“TI believe that some of the public 
lands of the United States, al- 
though not reserved under statu- 
tory authority for retention by 
the Federal Government, are not 
suitable for disposition.” He 
added, however, that “we must 
find the means to provide for the 
transfer of much of this public 
land into non-Federal ownership, 
provide for development, and at 
the same time broaden the tax 
base of communities affected.” 

The bill provides for the estab- 
lishment of a 19-member Com- 
mission consisting of six members 
of the House and six members of 
the Senate plus six members to be 
appointed by the President and 
a chairman to be elected by the 
first 18 members. The study 
would be conducted along the 
lines of that recently concluded 
by the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission. It 
would cost an estimated $4 mil- 
lion. © 
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FISHING 
(Continued from page 9) 





THOSE OF US WHO promised an 
early demise to the fad of the 
push-button spin-cast reel have 
been shown up pretty badly. I be- 
lieve it is now the most popular 
of any type of reel in fresh 
waters. 

Right now there are several 
systems of “feathering” the cast 
mechanically to improve accu- 
racy. None that I have seen have 
been completely satisfactory. I 
still think the push-button, in its 
dozens of forms, has one big han- 
dicap in development. 

The problem is simply that it is 
a weapon of the occasional fisher- 
man instead of the regular fisher- 
man. Of course the occasional 
fishermen far outnumber the reg- 
ular and frequent fishermen. 

Before the push-button is ac- 
cepted by what we like to call 
“serious” anglers it must be made 
more accurate and that must 
come about by an efficient means 
of slowing the cast without stop- 
ping the line entirely. 

The push-button or spin-cast 
reel is complicated and will re- 
main so. Hence if it is to be im- 
proved it will cost a lot of dough. 

A hundred-buck spin-cast reel 
would scare most of the present 
purchasers into a new hobby but 
it’s going to cost almost that 
much before it can be a real life- 
time, accurate gadget. Who’ll be 
the first manufacturer to go all 
out? 


ONE OF THE BEST things to hap- 
pen to the outdoorsman, and es- 
pecially the fishing boatman, is 
Tupperware. 

Tupperware is simply the plas- 
tic containers sold through a 
“home party” system by Tupper- 
ware of Orlando, a subsidiary of 
Rexall Drug. 

The containers, which come in 
a befuddling number of sizes and 
shapes, have sealing lids that 
make them liquid proof. 

I rather suspect the outdoor 
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Tupperware, the plastic containers with 
watertight lids, can be used by fishermen 
for everything from cookies to first-aid kits. 
That's film in the gadget at right. 


demand for the gadgets came as 
something of a surprise to the 
Tupperware folks, who had built 
their popular item for storage of 
all sorts of foods around the 
home. What promises to be a 
very lucrative field for them sort 
of snuck up when campers and 
boaters enthusiastically clutched 
Tupperware to their bosoms. 

A camping column by John 
Jobson in Sports Afield was de- 
voted to the merits of the con- 
tainers and after I’d read it I sud- 
denly realized my wife has been 
hauling Tupperware on camping 
trips for several years. 

As if I had just discovered a 
new way of life I began roaring 
around the place thinking up new 
uses for Tupperware. It is good 
for carrying everything from 
matches to photographic film, 
from casting plugs to aspirins. 

My wife was unimpressed by 
all this. She mentioned that all 
of these miracles were well 
known to her. 

“T use it for most of those 
things,” she said, “but I’m not 
holding revival meetings about it. 
I don’t work for Tupperware; I 
just use it.” 


A MAGAZINE REPORT of a death 
is always badly out-of-date but I 
think I should tell of the passing 





of Joe Cather, manufacturer of 
the famous Cather spoon. He died 
last winter. 

Cather, who I believe lived in 
Washington, D. C., fished for 
many winters in Florida, mainly 
in the central part. His spoons, 
used on both spinning and fly 
tackle, were extremely popular, 
especially for shad fishing. 

Cather was an exceptional fish- 
erman himself and spent a lot of 
time fishing for both shad and 
bass. Many Florida anglers knew 
him. 


Outboard fishing motors are 
getting some extra attention these 
days. Builders are beginning to 
add up some of the fisherman’s 
wishes and are coming up with 
some real goodies. 

Among the trends are lighter 
weight with moderate power, re- 
duced bulk above the gunwale, 
more motor “outside” and less 
“inside” the boat, simplified lower 
units for reduced obstacle hook- 
ing and improved tilting mecha- 
nisms for shallow water use. 

For a long time outboards have 
been used in extremely shallow 
water, usually resulting in con- 
siderable damage to lower units. 
I’m glad to note that manufac- 
turers are making provision for 
convenient tilting and recognizing 
that we’re going to go through 
mud and grass and they might as 
well provide for it. 


CHARLEY ALTON of Titusville, 
who writes the fishing stuff for 
the Titusville Star-Advocate, sent 
me some plastic worm hooks that 
look mighty different and I have 
no doubt the rig works. He’s 
caught a lot of fish with them. 

It consists of a very long- 
shanked hook with a bend near 
the eye where the weight is at- 
tached. It tends to be weedless 
and the bend facilitates hooking. 

“Don’t wait,’ says Alton.” 
“When a bass hits the worm, set 
the hook!” 

The system 
hooked bass. @ 


avoids gullet- 
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THE OLD SHELL GAME 
(Continued from page 5) 


migratory bird protection is a 
function of the Federal govern- 
ment. 

Emanating from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are pam- 
phlets entitled: “Rural Recreation 
Enterprises for Profit”; “Rural 
Recreation—New Opportunities 
on Private Land”; and “Outdoor 
Recreation in Small Watershed 
Projects.” They are not written, 
printed and distributed by pri- 
vate funds. 

The brochure, “Rural Recrea- 
tion Enterprises for Profit,” cov- 
ers many recreational activities 
and paints a rather rosy picture 
for landowners, but unfortunately 
overlooks emphasizing the role 
of the States in regulating the 
taking of wild game, especially 
where shooting preserves are to 
be established. These laws vary 
from State to State. Some States 
in the past have denied shooting 
preserve licenses on lands that 
had good natural cover and, 
therefore, good resident game 
bird populations. The owner, in 
other words, has to start from 
scratch to develop habitat. The 
liberality of preserve bag limits 
and seasons also varies greatly 
from State to State. 

There is mention in this pam- 
phlet that fish can be raised in 
private ponds and sold. Where 
riparian water rights prevail, 
some States are strict in their 
construction of the words “pri- 
vate waters,’ and, even when 
considered private, some waters 
are subject to licensing. 

Other developments have _ be- 
come eyebrow raisers among 
sportsmen. Government agencies 
finance new rural-recreation en- 
terprises, and promote such loans 
through the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. Again some sports- 
men are asking, if the game on 
the land is wild game and under 
the jurisdiction of the State, why 
should their tax dollars be loaned 
to build up a private activity 
where they must also pay to 
shoot game in which they have 
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an equity—in other words, a dou- 
ble payment. I have been asked 
if this is some sort of shell game. 

Some years ago one State en- 
acted laws setting a minimum tax 
on forest lands with a severence 
tax on the timber at the time 
lands were open to public hunt- 
ing, a provision which landown- 
ers had to accept to qualify under 
the delayed tax plan. That same 
State also pays deer and bear 
damage claims, but here again 
the land must be open to public 
hunting or no damage is paid. 

It would seem that in the 
frenzy of haste to get into the 
recreational field, Federal bu- 
reaus have done too little think- 
ing as to the great variety of local 
conditions which will and must 
ultimately govern their proposals. 
There are far too many to antici- 
pate under all the land-use possi- 
bilities, and at present there are 
too many experts without experi- 
ence that left dirt under their 
finger nails. 

In areas of intensive farming 
and dairying, most farmers seem 
to show little interest in profit- 


HANDBOOK OFFERED 
TO CROW HUNTERS 


CROWS MAY BE hunted any sea- 
son of the year, but to hunt them 
successfully, experienced gunners 
say, sportsmen should be steeped 
in “crowology, the science of the 
study of the crow, his habits and 
his characteristics,” the Wildlife 
Management Institute reports. 
One of the most complete book- 
lets on crowology is “The Crow 
Shooter’s Handbook,” a 54-page 
guide by biologist-writer Nicho- 
las Karas. 

In it is complete information 
about crows, their habits and ac- 
tions, and how to hunt them, 
build blinds, use both an electron- 
ic and mouth call, and prepare 
the birds for the table. The book- 
let is offered separately for $1 or 
in a package including a 45 rpm 
record on crow hunting for $1.75 
by the Wightman Electronics 
Company, P.O. Box 989, Easton, 
Maryland. 


making recreation schemes. Their 
business and profits are such that 
they cannot waste time on such 
proposals. In talking with highly 
successful resort owners of long 
standing, I have found a few hor- 
rified at the amounts of govern- 
ment loans suggested to improve 
their places. Small sub-marginal 
farmers are likely to be skeptical 
of big government loans for rec- 
reational purposes. 


However, there is considerable 
scattered interest among this lat- 
ter class of landowners where 
public hunting areas are adjacent 
to their holdings. Here there is 
opportunity for State conserva- 
tion departments and landowners 
to combine efforts. The farmers 
could supplement their income— 
which most are looking for—by 
share cropping or working on the 
State’s land for wages. Some are 
interested in boarding hunters 
who will eat at the kitchen table 
with the family and not require 
wall to wall carpeting. There are 
many areas east of the Mississippi 
where such a combined effort 
would prove advantageous to the 
landowners and the State. 

Although much has been said 
about the States being the key to 
the recreational problems of the 
nation, the literature now dis- 
tributed to landowners does not 
contain this sentiment. The indi- 
cations are that this nation will 
drift more and more to the Euro- 
pean system of game ownership 
through private land control. 

Again the question arises, 
taking the long view, “Will this 
overpowering Federal influence 
gradually erode the traditional 
prerogatives of the States?” I hear 
and read little comment from in- 
dividual State directors or their 
organization, the International 
Association of Game, Fish, 
and Conservation Commissioners. 
Maybe that is what this genera- 
tion of State officials wants. 

In the meantime, a growing 
number of sportsmen are asking 
why they are taxed to subsidize 
soil bank lands and then have to 
pay a fee to hunt them. © 
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MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from page 7) 


first non-corrosive type of ammu- 
nition, fired by a primer containing 
lead styphnate and tetrazene. The 
original formula subsequently im- 
proved by Remington researchers, 
was the brain child of chemist 
James E. Burns, a shooter friend 
of Remington technical staff mem- 
bers. 


Prior to development of non- 
corrosive primed ‘“Kleanbore” 
ammunition, barrels of firearms 
had to be cleaned promptly; 
otherwise the potassium chlorate 
contained in priming mixtures 
would rust and ruin the barrel 
and shorten or end accuracy life. 

Severe laboratory and field test- 
ing preceded public announce- 
ment of the new non-corrosive 
ammunition. Test guns were 
placed in a laboratory humidifier 
having a wetness factor of 90% 
and high temperature. Other test 
guns were given the equivalent of 
Turkish bath treatment. As a re- 
sult, gun exteriors were encrusted 
and pitted with vicious rust for- 
mation. 


But gun bores, coated with the 
residue of fired ‘“Kleanbore” 
priming, not only came out shiny 
but were actually found to have 
an effective film-coating against 
future corrosion! Some test rifles, 
following firing of 25 or more 
cartridges containing the new 
priming mixture, were success- 
fully left uncleaned for as long as 
18 months. 


A national contest to name the 
new ammunition resulted in the 
adoption of the name ‘“Klean- 
bore.” Although all major car- 
tridge companies soon started 
manufacturing non-corrosive am- 
munition under their own brand 
names, it was Remington that led 
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When ‘“Kleanbore” ammuni- 
tion was introduced, I was nation- 
ally active as a competitive target 
shooter. My Winchester Model 52 
(the fine Remington “Rangemas- 
ter” tournament-grade rifle had 
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not yet appeared) had to be ba- 
bied to maintain its X-ring accu- 
racy. “Kleanbore” put an end to 
sessions with the cleaning rod. 

Subsequent personal proof of 
the effectiveness of “Kleanbore” 
as a rust preventative in rifle bar- 
rels followed acquisition of a Win- 
chester Model 61 slide-action .22 
caliber plinking rifle, through 
which a recorded total of 82,000 
shots were fired during period of 
ownership. The barrel was never 
cleaned—except at long intervals 
when curiosity as to condition of 
rifling proved too strong to resist 
and a wiping patch was pushed 
through the bore. Inspection al- 
ways revealed the bore in perfect 
condition; never was there any 
hint of corrosion. ... 

In the category of big game 
ammunition, the Remington- 
designed Core-Lokt bullet has 
proved its worth the world over. 
The bullet style features a lead 
slug locked in a jacket that gives 
mushrooming effect of a round or 
soft nosed bullet but with the bal- 


REGULATIONS SET 
AT APRIL MEETING 


Fioripa’s 1964-65 hunting and 
fishing regulations were estab- 
lished during the month of April 
and become effective July 1, 1964, 
according to an announcement by 
A. D. Aldrich, director, Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

The annual regulations meeting 
has been advanced to April in 
order to provide additional time 
for printing of regulations. Prior 
to the April meeting, both hunt- 
ing and fishing regulations were 
established during the month of 
July and as a result fishermen 
often found themselves fishing 
without full knowledge of the 
current regulations. 

The change in dates of the 
regulations meeting was enacted 
at a regular business meeting of 
the Commission in Gainesville, 
January 24. The regulations meet- 
ing followed a series of public 
meetings held throughout the 
state during the month of March. 


listic advantages of a pointed bul- 
let, at long ranges. 


Greatest ammunition sensation, 
however, is Remington’s plastic 
tube shotgun shell. Physically, 
the new plastic shell starts with 
a steel base or head coated with 
layers of copper and brass; then 
there is a translucent polyethyl- 
ene tube or body topped with a 
one-piece molded wad, hermeti- 
cally sealed. Inside the shell, shot 
chamber, wads, powder and 
primer components are all within 
an entirely waterproof chamber. 


The development has put an 
end to such annoyances as loss of 
power from long storage, swelling 
of shell cases from absorbed mois- 
ture, scuffed shell ends and result- 
ant mechanical shell feeding and 
ejection troubles. So marked has 
been acceptance by shooters, that 
manufacture of only the plastic 
type shell in the future seems to 
be a sure thing for Remington. 

Throughout its long business 
life, Remington Arms has en- 
couraged imaginative firearms in- 
ventors. 

Back in 1892, Arthur Savage 
used the facilities of the Reming- 
ton factory at Ilion to develop the 
Savage Model 99 lever-action re- 
peating rifle, which he subse- 
quently manufactured independ- 
ently of Remington, for hunters 
of big game. 

John M. Browning and John 
Douglas Pedersen (the latter the 
inventor of the Remington Model 
12 pump-action .22 caliber repeat- 
ing rifle and the first slide-action 
big game rifle, the Remington 
Model 14) both did considerable 
experimental work at the Ilion 
plant. 

Since World War II, Wayne 
Leek and Mike Walker have been 
two leading mechanical geniuses 
behind many of Remington’s rifle 
and shotgun introductions. 

If you have a practical idea for 
improving a currently produced 
Remington firearm, or a design 
for a new one, Remington tech- 
nicians are always ready to listen 
and evaluate. © 
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GOURMET’S CRUISE 
(Continued from page 23) 


But tear away we did, for we 
wanted to make Key West that 
evening. We thanked our hosts 
with real enthusiasm, and pulled 
out of Sugarloaf Harbor for the 
17-mile run to Key West. 

The run from Sugarloaf to Key 
West took us through the myriads 
of islands and small mangrove 
clusters that make the whole area 
look like a green splotched table- 
cloth. Fishing boats of every size 
and description passed us going 
and coming, and the 82-degree 
weather made the whole scene 
like a summer vacation in the 
dead of winter. 

We pulled into the Safe Harbor 
Marina at Key West for a short 
visit with one of Norman’s Mer- 
cury dealers, and then swung 
back into the Atlantic for a four- 
mile run down to the Atlantic 
Shores Motel, where we were 
being hosted that night. 

We passed a flock of shrimp 
boats in harbor at Safe Harbor, 
and when we neared the docking 
area near the Atlantic Shores, we 
were met by three naval destroy- 
ers on their way back into port. 
Just a few weeks before this en- 
tire area was as militarized as 
Omaha Beach on D-Day, but all 
we could see of any military 
activity was the now usual naval 
routine. 

Our first night in Key West 
found us at the famous A & B 
Lobster House, where the starry- 
eyed and tummy-filled honey- 
mooners were treated to the A & 
B’s world famous Turtle Steak 
Saute. 

Now, don’t go “aghhhh!” when 
you see or hear about turtle steak. 
This is a rare delicacy, and when 
you eat it, you’d swear you were 
eating the choicest veal cutlet. If 
you haven’t tried it, you just 
gotta, and when you “gotta,” you 
should prepare it like A & B does, 
like this: 


Salt and pepper the steak. 
Sprinkle with two dashes of 
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sherry wine. Saute in a skillet 
with butter and cooking oil. 
Serve with tossed salad and 
home made French dressing. 
Serve with french fries and 
hush puppies. 


You don’t know what hush 
puppies are! Why, you Yankee, 
you! They are delectable bits of 
corn bread that melt in yo’ mouth, 
podnuh! 

They are constructed like so: 


1 whole egg 

1 cup yellow meal 

1 cup enriched flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

A pinch of sugar 

%y chopped onion 

2 tablespoons baking pow- 
der 

1% cups of milk 


These ingredients are made 
into a ball with a small ice 
cream scoop. They are then 
deep-fried until good and 
browned. 


I'll guarantee you, podnuh, 
those hush puppies will make you 
stand up and whistle Dixie! 


We were deeply indebted to 
Vincent Caselles for his hospital- 
ity at the A & B, and if you’re 
boat cruising around Key West 
anytime soon, you'll want to 
make this stop. 


Next day Norman took John 
and Carmella around the shrimp 
fleet, old forts, site of old wrecks, 
and other historical sites of Key 
West, and prior to going to 
Logun’s for the final gourmet 
treat of the trip, the kids visited 
toms house, Ernest Hemingway’s 
home, and took a look at Key 
West’s famous Duval Street, 
the Audubon House, the old cus- 
where many a privateer in his day 


held forth. 


We all met at Logun’s restau- 
rant later in the day and were 
greeted by Stewart Logun, whose 
size is almost as big as his gen- 
erosity. This amiable citizen took 
us in tow and placed us on the 
patio of his establishment that 
overlooks the Atlantic Ocean. 


“What’s on the ticket, Stew- 
art?” I asked. 


“Florida Pompano Almondine,” 
he grinned, and I could tell from 
his twinkling expression that this 
must be “it” at Logun’s. 


Well, sir, it really was. Pom- 
pano in itself is one of the tastiest 
treats to come out of the sea, but 
when Stewart Logun prepares it 
in his Key West restaurant, it 
becomes food fit for the gods. 


Here’s how: 


Florida Pompano Almondine 


1 pound and a half to two 
pound pompano 

% cup sliced almonds 

Spices, salt, pepper, limes, 
paprika, and _ accent 
maitre d’hote butter 


Split pompano in half, clean 
and bone. Place in broiling 
pan with butter. Broil for five 
minutes, then bake for five 
minutes more. Baste freely 
with butter. Saute almonds in 
butter (maitre d’hote) and 
dry sauterne ’til brown. Top 
pompano with this mixture 
and add a bit of red wine 
before serving. Garnish with 
round sections of lime, add 
paprika and place over head 
section. Garnish with parsley 
for color. 


We took a pretty good while 
eating this pompano almondine, 
for we knew this was the last 
stop on our Gourmet’s cruise, and 
we wanted to get that lasting 
effect from a most memorable 
occasion. 

There are many, many out- 
standing eating establishments in 
the Florida Keys, and they can 
all be reached by boat. We took 
these as some of the better known 
places, and tried to present a cross 
section of native Florida foods 
prepared as only citizens of the 
Keys can prepare them. 

A gourmet’s trip through the 
Keys is something you'll long 
remember. 

You'll really be eatin’ high on 
the hog, so to speak. © 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 





SPECIES 


FISHING CITATION (cccncs es 


8 pounds or larger 
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is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 


signed. 
Only fishing citation applications received within BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


90 days from date of catch will be honored. 
ee ate id oe ee se es © Ge a ee a i se i a a ee oo .....1 Y2 pounds or larger 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


4 pounds or larger 


SHELLCRACKER 


2 pounds or larger 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


2 pounds or larger 


Naitieu(pledse ‘orint)2cteins 8 50s ee a Be 
Address ces mes 2k ee St, Cie 8 ee ee SHOE Ae a 
Species= =e 8 oh bens. Weignties =. e_'Length 

Type of Tackle 


Bait or Lure Used 


1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 


sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 


WV. Neres@qugiitet ween ee a ye ad County 
Date Caught____—S—”-~=SOM Catch Witnessed By 
Registered, Weighed By___ CSCS: 


fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 


(Signature of Applicant) 


at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 


state by the owner, manager, or an author- 
CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK ized agent of the respective establishment. 
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St. Andrews State Park on the Gulf of Mexico near Panama City, Florida, is but one of the many parks offering excellent camping sites for 
tent and trailer. This camp site is situated back from the Gulf on a secluded lagoon.—F.S.N.B. Photo 
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